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The Buddha never promised his disciples his unending assistance. He did not 
tell them that he would not leave them as orphans, nor that he would be with 
them in centuries to come. On the contrary, a short time after his Parinirvana, he 
gave Ananda to understand that he could no longer be counted upon: “It is only 
when the Tathagata, leaving off contemplating every external object (sabba- 
nimittanam amanasikara) and having destroyed every separate feeling (ekac- 
canam vedananam nirodha), remains plunged in objectless mental concentration 
(animittam cetosamadhim upasampajja viharati), it is only then that the Tatha- 
gata’s body will be at ease’”'. In such a state, the master could do nothing further 
for his disciples. 

Neither did the Buddha appoint himself a successor; he did not constitute his 
Samgha into an hierarchical church, a repository of his teaching and a perpetua- 
tor of his work. A short time after the Parinirvana, Ananda declared to the 
brahman Gopaka Moggallana: “There is no special bhikkhu designated by the 
venerable Gotama (bhota Gotamana thapito), or chosen by the Samgha and des- 
ignated by the Elders and monks (samghena samato sambahulehi therehi 
bhikkhihi thapito) to be our refuge after the disapperance of the Buddha, and in 
whom we could henceforth take refuge”’. Nevertheless, Ananda continued: “We 
are not without a refuge (patisarana); we have a refuge, we have the Doctrine 
(Dhamma) for a refuge”. Here the disciple was alluding to some of his master’s 
final words when he said: “Henceforth (after my decease), be your own lamp 
and your own refuge, seek no other refuge; may the Doctrine be your lamp and 
your refuge, seek no other refuge”. 

In the beginning, before elaborating the doctrine of the Three Bodies 
(trikdya), the Buddha did not incarnate the Dharma which he left as an inheri- 
tance: “I did not create the twelve-limbed Doctrine”, he declared, ‘‘and neither 
did anyone else create it”. “Whether the Tathagatas exist or do not exist, 
this dharma-nature of dharmas, this subsistence of dharmas remains stable’”. 
The Doctrine is superior to the Buddha; immediately after his Enlightenment, 
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Sakyamuni, having retired to the Herdsman’s Banyan tree, had the following 
thought: “It is wrong to remain without having someone to esteem and respect; 
who, then, is that monk or brahman whom I could honour, respect and serve?” 
Finding no-one superior to himself, he then had the following inspiration: 
“Suppose I were to abide by the Doctrine which I myself discovered (dhammo 
maya abhisambuddho) in order to honour, respect and serve it?’ And so it 
occurred. 

Such is the Doctrine which the Buddha solemnly bequeathed to his disciples. 
Since it was nowhere consigned to writing, this legacy was in practice limited to 
the mere remembrance of the Buddha’s teachings. The disciples had to deter- 
mine for themselves the source of the Dharma, establish its authenticity and 
supply the correct interpretation of it. The heuristic and external study of the 
Dharma by the early Buddhists will be the subject of the present article, their 
exegetical method being reserved for a later study.” 


I The sources of the Dharma 


1. The principal and undisputed source is the very word of the Buddha (bud- 
dhavacana). Sakyamuni expounded a Dharma “good in the beginning, in the 
middle and at the end; its meaning (artha) is good, its letter (vyarijana) is good, 
it is homogenous, complete, pure; the brahma-faring is revealed in it”’. In his 
statement of beliefs (agraprajnapti), a Buddhist declares that: “Among all 
dharmas, whether compounded or not, the Dharma of renunciation (expounded 
by the Buddha) is the best of all’”. 

Its truth could never be questioned, for: “During the interval that began with 
the night when the Tathagata entered Supreme Enlightenment and ended with 
the night he entered Nirvana-without-remainder, all that he said, uttered and 
taught, all that is true and not false’’. His word remains for ever: “The sky will 
fall with the moon and the stars, the earth will rise up with the mountains and 
forests, the oceans will dry up; but the great Sages say nothing untrue”!°. Truth- 
ful, the word of the Buddha is furthermore stamped with courtesy: “The Tatha- 
gata does not utter any word he knows to be false (abhuta), incorrect (ataccha), 
useless (anatthasamhita) or, at the same time, unpleasant (appiya) and displeas- 
ing (amandapa) to others”''. The good word of the Buddha is designated by four 
characteristics: “It is well spoken and not badly spoken (subhdsitaf fieva bhasati 
no dubbhasitam); in conformity with deliverance and not contrary to deliverance 
(dhamman fieva bhasati no adhammam); pleasant and not unpleasant (piyafi 
neva bhdasati no appiyam); true and not false (saccafi feva bhasati no alikamy’". 
In brief, we can conclude along with Asoka in his edict at Bhairat: “All that the 
blessed Lord Buddha said is well said” (E kechi bhamte bhagavata Budhena 
bhasite sarve se subhasita)". 

2. However, the Buddha was not the only one to expound the Dharma; during 
his own lifetime, he sent disciples on missions: desettha bhikkhave dhammam 
adikalyanam, etc. (Vin I, p. 21, SI, p. 105; It, p. 111). Following their master’s 
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example, the great disciples were zealous instructors (D II, pp. 104,106; III. 
p. 125; S V. p. 261; A IV, p. 310; Ud, p. 63), and the texts mention the talent 
and missionary activity of Sariputra (S I, p. 190; III, p. 112; V, p. 162), Udayi 
(Vin IV, pp. 20-21: S IV, p. 121; A III, p. 184), Abhibhiita (Th 1, v. 225), 
Narada (A III, p. 58), Uttara (A IV, p. 162), Purna Maitrayaniputra (S_ III, 
p. 106), Nandaka (M III, p. 276), the nun Isadasi (Th 2, v. 404) and even Deva- 
datta (Vin II, p. 199; A IV, p. 402)'*. After the Buddha’s decease, the disciples 
became the sole spokesmen for the Dharma. In order to stress that they limited 
themselves to transmitting the master’s teaching, without adding anything them- 
selves, they preceded their address with the sacred formula: Evam maya srutam 
ekasmin samaye “Thus have I heard at one time”. The formula indicates that the 
content of the siitra dates back to the Buddha himself, but the Buddha, who was 
omniscient and had no master, could not say “I have heard” since that would 
lead to the supposition that he was ignorant of the matter concerned; it was his 
disciples who said “I have heard”; through the intermediary of Ananda, the 
Buddha ordered his disciples to place this formula at the beginning of the sutra 
in order to emphasize its authenticity’. 

3. Buddhists like to believe that the Dharma was also expounded by the sages 
(rsi), gods (deva) and apparitional beings (upapdduka). Among the sages of the 
early times, Araka can be cited (A IV, p. 136), as also the disciples of previous 
Buddhas such as Vidhura (M I, p. 333) and Abhibht (S I, pp. 155-6). The god 
Sakra, himself a disciple of the Buddha, maintained he proclaimed the Doctrine 
as he had heard and studied it: yathasutam yathapariyattam dhammam desemi 
(D IE, p. 284). 

Therefore, the Dharma had various sources which tended, with time, to multi- 
ply. The Vinayas attempted to enumerate them. Those of the Mahasamghikas (T 
1425, ch.13, p. 336a 21) and the Mulasarvastivadins (T 1442, ch.26, p. 7715 22) 
counted no more than two. According to the former: “The Dharma is either what 
the Buddha proclaimed, or what he approved with his seal. What the Buddha 
proclaimed, it is the Buddha himself who proclaimed it; what the Buddha 
approved with his seal, it is the Sravaka disciples and other men who proclaimed 
it, and the Buddha approved it with his seal”. The other Vinaya merely says that 
“The word Dharma signifies the Doctrine which was proclaimed by the Buddha 
and the Sravakas”. 

The Pali Vinaya (IV, p. 15) and that of the Dharmaguptas (T 1428, ch.11, 
p. 639a 16) add two new sources: “The Doctrine”, they say, “is what was pro- 
claimed by the Buddha, the Sravakas, the sages (rsi) and the gods (deva)”. To 
this list the Sarvastivadin Vinaya (T 1435, ch.9, p. 71b 1-2), followed by the 
Mpps. (T 1509, ch.2, p. 665 = Traité I, p. 81), further add the apparitional beings 
(upapdduka). 

By being transmitted via so many spokesmen, the Saddharma ran the greatest 
of dangers. From the beginning, it should have been enclosed in a code of 
authentic writings, recognised by all the members of the Community unani- 
mously; however, the Buddhists only belatedly perceived the necessity of a cod- 
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ification of the Dharma; moreover, the oral transmission of the Doctrine ait 
dered such a task, if not impossible, at least very difficult. 

It may be, as the Mpps. (T 1509, ch.2, p. 70a 20 = Tyaité I, Pp. 113) aha 
Paramartha'® claim, that, in the very lifetime of the Buddha, Mahakatyayana, the 
disciple from Avanti, has composed an explanatory collection of the Buddha’, 
Agama-sutras. According to the Mpps. (ch.18, p. 1925 = Trgité Il, pp- 1074-5) 
the collection originally contained 3,200,000 words: however, after the 
Buddha’s decease, human life-span decreased, intelligence weakened and men 
became incapable of reciting it in full; some holy men who had “found the Path” 
then composed a summary in 384,000 words. This abridgement is possibly the 
basis of the Petakopadesa, still consulted today in the south of the Indian conti- 
nent. However, this work, of uncertain date and doubtful canonicity’’, was only 
considered authoritative in Ceylon. 

Immediately after the Buddha’s decease, the Elders (sthavira), assembled in 
council at Rajagrha, “chanted the Doctrine (Dharma) and Discipline (Vinaya)”, 
but we know none of the texts which were recited on that occasion. In fact, the 
narratives dealing with this Council come from chroniclers who mostly 
belonged to organised Buddhist schools, each having its own canonical writings. 
Each claims that the writings of his own school were compiled at Rajagrha’*. By 
their conflicting testimony, these authors show that they were no better informed 
than ourselves on the literary activity of the Council. 

One thing seems certain: the sessions at Rajagrha did not succeed in setting up 
a canon of writings which was universally acceptable to the Samgha and closed to 
the inclusion of any new texts. Five hundred bhiksus, led by Purana, did not take 
part in the Council; informed of the work carried out by the Elders, Purana 
declared: “Venerable ones, the Doctrine and the Discipline have been well chanted 
by the Elders; nevertheless, I maintain that I retain the Doctrine in my memory 
just as I heard it, just as I obtained it from the very lips of the Blessed One”””. 

Some time after the Buddha’s decease and the sessions of the Council, new 
sutras were composed and enjoyed an authority equal to that of the older ones, and 
passed with them into the collection of each school. We can cite, for example, the 
Madhura- (M II, p. 83; T 99, ch.20, p. 142a), the Ghotamukha- (M II, p. 157) and 
the Gopakamoggallana- (M III, p. 7; T 26, ch.36, p. 653c), which themselves take 
place at a time when the Buddha had already entered Parinirvana; the Narada- (A 
III, p. 57); T 125, ch.24, p. 679a), composed in the reign of Munda, Ajatasatru’s 
grandson; the Assalayana-, many recensions of which (M II, p. 147; T 26, ch.37, 
p. 6636; T 71, p. 876b) mention the Yona-Kambojas of the Graeco-Bactrian 
kingdom and the Yueh-chih of the Kusana dynasty. 

From the linguistic point of view, the early Buddhist texts were undoubtedly 
recited in the Middle Indian dialects of the eastern group. In any case, the titles 
of the works recommended by Asoka in his edict at Bhairat are in a special 
Magadhi, more advanced from the phonetical point of view than the official 
Magadhi of Asoka’s inscriptions. Practically nothing has come down to us of 
these Magadhan originals. 
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The Asokan period marks the end of what can be called the early or pre- 
canonical literature of Buddhism. The enormous expansion undergone by the 
Saddharma during the great emperor’s reign constituted terrain conducive to the 
formation of schools and sects. Spatially separated, individual communities 
asserted themselves increasingly: each of them determined to compile its own 
collection of writings. These separate canons — which have come down to us 
complete or incomplete, in original texts or in translations — all derive from a 
common basis constituted by the early Buddhist literature. They differ in content 
(insertion of new texts or even of new collections”), in layout of the sections 
and in language: Pali, Sanskrit or Hybrid Sanskrit. These canons were never 
closed except perhaps by the extinction itself of the sects to which they 
belonged; in fact, in the course of time, they grew ever larger with the addition 
of new compositions. In the Pali Canon, the Vinayapitaka contains a Parivara, a 
later work by a Sinhalese monk; the Suttapitaka includes a fifth collection, the 
Khuddakanikaya, which has no exact equivalent in the collections of the other 
schools; its authority was disputed even among the Sinhalese since, at the time 
of Buddhaghosa (Sth century A.C.), the commentator Sudinna Thera, under the 
pretext that there is no Word of the Buddha not in any sutta (asuttanamakam 
Buddhavacanam nama n’atthiti), rejected the majority of the books of which it 
was composed?!; even today, Sinhalese, Burmese and Thai Buddhists differ over 
the exact content of the Khuddakanikaya”. The Sarvastivadin writings are 
particularly uncertain: the Samyuktagama includes whole chapters on the legend 
of Asoka (T 99, ch.25 sq.), and the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya describes in detail 
the conversion of north-west India and even goes so far as to mention Kaniska 
(T 1448, ch.9, pp. 40b-4 1c). 

The early Buddhist literature was completely absorbed into the unsettled 
mass of the schools’ texts. The old recitation which, as we have seen, never suc- 
ceeded in obtaining recognition by the whole community, completely disap- 
peared. There was, according to the sacred expression, miilasamgitibhramsa “a 
loss of the original recitation”. 

This fact, if the scholars are to be believed, had two fatal consequences. 
Firstly, it led to the disappearance of a large number of siitras (bahulani sitrany 
antarhitani): “Originally”, says the Vibhasa (T 1545, ch.16, p. 795), “the Ekot- 
tarikagama listed the dharmas from 1 to 100; it now stops at 10; and, in those | 
to 10, much is lost, little remains. ... On Ananda’s attaining Nirvana, 77,000 
Avadanas and Sitras, 10,000 Abhidharmasastras were lost”. Among the van- 
ished sutras, the Vibhasa itself notes those which listed the six hetus (ch.16, 
p. 796), the twenty-eight anusayas (ch.46, p. 236), the thirty-seven bodhipak- 
sikas (ch.96, p. 496a). Identical remarks can be found in the Abhidharmakosa 
(II, p. 245n.) and in a whole series of texts collated by the historian Bu-ston”’. 

Another even graver consequence was the deterioration of the Saddharma 
and the appearance of apocryphal texts (adhydropita, muktaka). Already at the 
Council of Pataliputra, under Asoka, a certain Mahadeva wanted to incorporate 
the sitras of the Mahayana into the Three Baskets, and this demand was one of 
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the causes of the schism between the school of the Elders (sthaviriva) and that of 
the Great Assembly (mahdsdmghika)*. “After the Nirvana of the Buddha”, says 
the Vibhasa (T 1545, ch.185, p. 929c) “in the Sutras, false Sutras were placed; in 
the Vinaya, false Vinayas were placed; in the Abhidharma, false Abhidharmas 
were placed.” The Abhidharmakosa (III, p. 40) in turn remarks: “What can we 
do about it? The Master has entered Nirvana, the Saddharma no longer has a 
leader. Many sects have formed which debase the meaning and the letter as they 
fancy.” The Buddha had foreseen this deterioration of the Dharma when he 
announced: “The suttas promulgated by the Tathagata (tathagata bhdsita), pro- 
found, profound in meaning, transcendental (/okuttara), teaching emptiness 
(sufifiatapatisamyutta), they will not listen to with faith, they will not lend their 
ears to, they will not accept as true (avfacittam na upatthapesanti). ... But the 
suttas composed by poets (kavikata), poetic (kdveyya), of artistic syllabary and 
sound, profane (bahiraka), promulgated by the disciples (savakabhasita), they 
will believe. ... Thus it is that the suttas of the first category will disappear” (S 
II, p. 267; T 99, ch.47, p. 3455). 


II The assessment of textual authenticity 


The multiplication of the sources and their progressive deterioration particularly 
complicates an attempt at the assessment of textual authenticity, the rules of 
which — purely theoretical — are set out in the Mahapadesasutta. 

Here first are some bibliographical references to this sutra. The Pali text is 
in D WJ, p. 123, and A Il, p. 167. A_ short Sanskrit adaptation in 
Mahayanasitralamkara, ed. Levi, p. 4; Bodhicaryavatarapanjika, ed. L. de La 
Vallée Poussin, p. 431; Abhidharmakosa, IX, p. 252. Several Chinese versions in 
Ch’ang a han and the parallel versions (T 1, ch.3, p. 17c; T 5, ch.1, p. 167a; T 6, 
ch.1, p. 182c; T 7, ch.1, p. 195c); Tséng i a han, T 125, ch.20, p. 652b; Ken pen 
shuo ... tsa shih, T 1451, ch.37, p. 389b. References to the mahdpadesas in Sik- 
sasamuccaya, p. 63, 1.18, and Bodhisattvabhumi, p. 108, 1.25. Commentary on 
the sutta by Buddhaghosa in Sumangalavilasint H, pp. 565-8, and the 
Manorathapirani III, pp. 158-60. Translation of the sutta by T.W. Rhys Davids, 
Dialogues of the Buddha Il, p. 133; R.O. Francke, Dighanikaya in Auswahl tiber- 
Setzt, p. 220; F.L. Woodward, Gradual Sayings II, p. 175; L. de La Vallée Poussin, 
“‘Mahapadesa, Kalapadesa’ in Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies Ill, 1938, p. 158. 

Mahapadesa (divided as maha — apadesa) literally means “great argument”. 
Buddhaghosa (1. c.) has the following explanation: Mmumlahdapadese ti maha- 
okase mahdapadese va. Buddhadayo mahante apadisitva vuttani mahakaranani 
ti attho: “Alleged causes (or authorities) in referring to the Buddha or other great 
persons”. We find in the Chinese versions the equivalents A ## Ta-Chiao-fa 
“great rules of teaching”, AR Ta Chiieh-ching “great determinants”. 
ARRMSR Ta Kuang-yen chih-i “great rules of propagation”; the 
Tibetan version of the Bodhisattvabhimi has Chen po batan pa “great instruc- 
tions”. Modern translators render mahadpadesa as “true authorities” or “great 
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authorities” (Rhys Davids, Woodward), “Hipweis (auf eine Autoritat)y” 
(Francke), “régles ou références” (de la Vallée Poussin). 

Pli recension of the Mahapadesa. Here, while omitting unnecessary repeti- 
tions, is an as literal as possible translation of the Mahapadesasutta (D II, p. 123; 
A Il, p. 167): In a certain case, a bhikkhu could say: Venerable ones, from the 
lips of the Blessed One (sammukha bhagavato), | have myself heard (sutam) and 
learnt (patiggahitam) this, and this is therefore the Dhamma, Vinaya and Teach- 
ing of the master (satthu sdsanam). 

Furthermore, a bhikkhu could say: In such and such a place, there resides a 
Community (samgha) where there are Elders (satthera) and Leaders 
(sapamokkha); from the lips of that Community, | have myself heard and learnt 
this, and this is therefore Dhamma, etc. 

Furthermore, a bhikkhu could say: In such and such a place, there reside 
many learned (bahussuta) bhikkhu Elders, having received the Scripture 
(agatagama), knowing by heart the Dhamma (dhammadhara), the Vinaya 
(vinayadhara) and the Summaries (matikadhara); from the lips of those Elders, | 
have myself heard and learnt this, and this is therefore Dhamma, etc. 

Furthermore, a bhikkhu could say: In such and such a place there resides a 
single bhikkhu Elder, learned, having received the Scripture, knowing by heart 
the Dhamma, the Vinaya and the Summaries; from the lips of that Elder, | have 
myself heard and learnt this, and this is therefore Dhamma, Vinaya and Teach- 
ing of the master. 

In the four cases envisaged, the Buddha® orders his monks to apply the 
following rule: That bhikkhu’s utterance (bhasita) should be neither approved 
(abhinanditabba) nor rejected (patikkositabba). Without either approving them 
or rejecting them, those words and syllables (tani padavyanjandani), having been 
carefully understood (sadhukam uggahetva), should be collated with the Sutta 
(sutte otaretabbani), compared with the Vinaya (vinaye sandassetabbani). If, 
collated with the Sutta, compared with the Vinaya, they cannot be found in the 
Sutta (na c’eva sutte otaranti), then the following conclusion should be reached: 
“Certainly, this is not the Word of the Blessed One (bhagavato vacanam) and 
has been misunderstood (duggahitam) by that bhikkhu, that Community, those 
Elders or that Elder”, and you will in consequence reject that text. If the words 
and syllables proposed ... are found in the Sutta and appear in the Vinaya, the 
following conclusion should be reached: “Certainly, this is the Word of the 
Blessed One and has been well understood (suggahitam) by that bhikkhu, that 
Community, those Elders or that Elder’. 

Sanskrit recension of the Mahapadesa. The Sanskrit formula seems to be a 
development of the Pali formula, as it also requires that the proposed text “does 
not contradict the nature of things”. 

Mahayanasitralamkara, p. 4: Buddhavacanasyedam laksanam yat siutre 
‘vatarati vinaye samdrsyate dharmatam ca na vilomayati: “The characteristic 
mark of the Word of the Buddha is that it is found in the Sutra, appears in the 
Vinaya and does not contradict the nature of things”. 
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Bodhicaryavatarapanjika. p. 431: Yad gurusisva paramparavamnavayvatam 
buddhavacanatvena vac ca siutre ‘vatarati samdrsvate dharmatam ca na vilo- 
mayati tad buddhavacanam nanyat: “Whatever reaches us as the Word of the 
Buddha traditionally through the succession of masters and disciples, what is 
found in the Sutra, appears in the Vinaya, does not contradict the nature of 
things, is the Word of the Buddha and nothing else”. 

This conformity with the nature of things is also required by the Abhidhar- 
makosa IX, p. 252, and a post-canonical Pali text, the Nettipakarana, p. 22 

Interpretation of the text. The Mahapadesasuttanta includes two distinct parts: 

1. The Buddha first determines an established usage among the monks: when 
a bhiksu wanted to have some or other text admitted by the community of 
monks, he appealed to one of the four “great authorities”, of unequal but suffi- 
cient value: the authority of the Buddha, of a specific Samgha, of several Elders 
who did not constitute a Samgha but were especially learned, of a single espe- 
cially learned Elder. 

It is essential to note that the Buddha does not condemn this usage; he merely 
establishes that reference to the Great Authorities alone is not sufficient to guar- 
antee the authenticity of a text. This is well in keeping with his character since, 
even if he found it indispensable to expound the Saddharma to mankind, he never 
asked that he be taken at his word. After a particularly important discourse, he 
addressed his monks with these words: “And now, monks, that you know and 
think thus, are you going to say: We honour the Master and, through respect for 
the Master, we say this or that? We will not do so, Lord. What will you assert, O 
monks, is it not what you yourselves have realised (fatam), seen (dittham) and 
grasped (viditam)? It is just so, Lord.” (M I, p. 265; T 26, ch.54, p. 7696). 

2. In this spirit, and however firm the authorities on which a text rests may 
be, the Buddha asks his disciples to discover also whether it is found in the 
Sutra, appears in the Vinaya and, according to the Sanskrit formula, whether it 
contradicts the nature of things. 

How is this demand to be interpreted? Is it merely a matter of discovering 
whether the proposed text is found in the Scriptures? This is what we are led to 
believe by the translation by R.O. Francke, |.c. p. 220 [tr.]: “Rather should you 
(try) to ascertain whether the Bhikkhu’s assertion can, word for word and sylla- 
ble by syllable, be compared to the Sutta (footnote: or a Sutta) and authenticated 
by the Vinaya”. However, this interpretation is unacceptable since, as we have 
seen, the Buddhists never possessed a corpus of writings of indisputable author- 
ity and able to serve as a norm for the whole community. Had they possessed 
such, they would have rejected any new text foreign to the original compilation 
as apocryphal. 

Setting aside the commentary by Buddhaghosa who constructs the most fan- 
ciful hypotheses”, we will try to interpret the sutra in the light of the Chinese 
translations: 

T 1, ch.3, p. 17c: If a bhiksu speaks these words: “Venerable ones, in such 
and such a village, such and such a kingdom, I heard and received this teach- 
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ing”, you should neither believe nor reject what he tells you. You should, as to 
the Sutras, discover the true and the false; relying on the Vinaya, relying on the 
Dharma, discover the essential and the ancillary (pén mo). If the text (proposed 
by the bhiksu) is not Sitra, is not Vinaya, is not Dharma, you should say to him: 
“The Buddha did not say that, you have grasped it wrongly. Why? I rely on the 
Sutra, I rely on the Vinaya, I rely on the Dharma, and what you have just said is 
in contradiction (virodha) to the Dharma”. 

T 1451, ch.37, p. 389b-c: The Bhagavat said to Ananda: It is thus that one 
can know if a teaching is true or false. As from today, you should rely on the 
teaching of the Sutras and not rely on (the authority) of a person (pudgala). How 
can one rely on the teaching and not rely on a person? if a bhiksu should speak 
these words: “Venerable ones, formerly | heard this word of the Tathagata and, 
having heard it, | remembered it; I say that this is the Doctrine of the Sutras. I 
say that this is the Teaching of the Vinaya and is truly the Word of the Buddha”. 
When a bhiksu, having heard that, speaks thus to you, he should be neither 
reproved nor rebuffed; you should listen to what he says and remember clearly 
the syllables and phrases; then you should return to the basic sources (4 i), 
examine the Sutra literature and the Vinaya teaching. If what he has said is in 
contradiction to the Siitra and the Vinaya, you should tell him: “What you said is 
not the Word of the Buddha; it is something which you have misunderstood, it 
does not rely on either the Sutra or the Vinaya; it should be rejected”. 

So therefore, in order that a text proposed with reference to one of the four 
Great Authorities be guaranteed, it is not necessary for it to be literally repro- 
duced in the Scriptures, it is enough that its general purport be in keeping with 
the spirit of the Sutras, the Vinaya and the Buddhist doctrine in general. In fact, the 
spirit of the Sutras is condensed in the Discourse on the Four Noble Truths; the 
Vinaya prescriptions are essentially aimed at the appeasing of the passions, and 
the keystone of Buddhist philosophy is the theory of Dependent Origination 
(pratityasamutpada) which ASvajit summarised for Sfiputra in a famous stanza, 
untiringly reproduced on Buddhist monuments: Ye dharma hetuprabhava, etc. 
The Nettipakarana (p. 22) has perfectly grasped the spirit of the Mahapade- 
sasutta, when it remarks: ‘““With which Sutta should the texts be collated? With 
the Four Noble Truths. With which Vinaya should they be compared? With the 
Vinaya (which combats) craving (raga), hatred (dosa) and delusion (moha). 
Against which doctrine should they be measured? Against the doctrine of 
Dependent Origination”. 

Taking the best they could from the late sources they had at their disposal, the 
Buddhists drew their inspiration, for the assessment of textual authenticity, from 
very sure principles, successively using external and internal criteria. First, they 
endeavoured to test the extrinsic value of the texts by determining their origin: 
the Buddha, a specific Samgha, a single or several particularly learned Elders. 
Then, they went on to the examination of their intrinsic value, and sought to find 
out whether the texts proposed for their approval were indeed in the spirit of the 
Dharma, Discipline and Buddhist philosophy. 
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Abbreviations 


A Anguttara Nikaya D Dgha Nikaya It Itivuttaka M Majjhima Nikaya Mpps 
Mahaprajhaparamitasastra Th | Theragatha Th 2 Therigatha Sn Sutta-Nipata T 
Taisho Shinsht Daizoky6 Ud Udana Vin Vinaya Traité Le Traité de la Grande 
Vertu de Sagesse de Nagarjuna. Annotated translation of Mpps by E.Lamotte. 5 
vols, Louvain 1949-80. 
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Article first published as ‘La Critique d’authenticité dans le Bouddhisme” in India 
Antiqua, a volume of Oriental studies presented by his friends and pupils to Jean 
Philippe Vogel, C.I-E., on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his Doctorate, 
published for the Kern Institute, Leiden, by E.J. Brill, to whom grateful acknowledge- 
ment is made for permission to publish this English translation made by Sara Boin- 
Webb. 

D II, p. 100; T 1, ch.2, p. 15d. 

MIU, p. 9; T 26, ch.36, p. 654a-b. 

DI, p. 100; T 1, ch.2, p. 155; T 1451, ch. 36, p. 3875. Also see D III, pp. 55, 77; S V, 
p. 163; T 1, ch.6, p. 39a; T 26, ch.15, p. 5206. 

Tsa a han, T 99, No.299, ch.12, p. 85b-c; reproduced in the Mpps, T 1509, ch.2, 
p. 75a (= Traité I, p. 157); ch.32, p. 298a (= Traité V, p. 2191). 

This is the well-known formula: Utpddad va tathagatanam anutpddad va 
tathagatanam sthitaiveyam dharmanam dharmata dharmasthitita; cf. S Il, p. 25; A I, 
p. 286; Visuddhimagga, p. 518; Sdlistambasitra, ed. de La Vallée Poussin, p. 73; 
Pafieasahasrika, p. 198; Astasahasrika, p. 274; Lankavatara, p. 143; Kosavyakhya, 
p. 293; Madhyamakavrtti, p. 40; Pafijika, p. 588; Siksasamuccaya, p. 14; Dagabhimika, 
p. 65. 

S I, pp. 138-40; T 99, No.1188, ch.44, pp. 321c-322a. Also see an aberrant version 
of this siitra in Mpps, T 1509, ch.10, p. 131c (- Traité I, pp. 586-7). 

Published as “La critique d’Interprétation dans le bouddhisme” in Annuaire de 
T’Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves IX, Brussels 1949, 
pp. 341-61. 

An extremely widespread formula: Vin I, pp. 35;242; D I, p. 62; MI, p. 179; S V, 
p. 352; AI, p. 180, etc. 

See the complete text of the agraprajfaptis in A Il, p. 34; Ill, p. 35; It, p. 87; 
Divyavadana, p. 155; Avadanasataka I, pp. 49-50, 329-30. 

D Ill, p. 135; A Il, p. 24; It, p. 121; Chung a han, T 26, ch.34, p. 6545 18; Mpps, T 
1509, ch.1, p. 59c (= Traité I, p. 30). On the modifications which the Mahayana 
brought to this text, see Madhyamakavrtti, pp. 366,539; Panjika, p. 419; Lunkavatara, 
pp. 142-3. 

Divyavadina, pp. 268,272; also see T 310, ch.102, p. 574a; T 190, ch.41,p. 8435. 
MI, p. 395. 

On II, 3, p. 78. 

E. Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I, Oxford 
1925, p. 173. 

I bovcadien these references from the fine work by M. and W. Geiger, Pali Dhamma 
vornehmlich in der Kanonischen Literatur, Munich 1920, pp. 40-1. 

This is according to the Mpps, T 1509, ch.2, p. 67a (= Traité I, p. 87). 

See P. Demiéville, “L’Origine des sectes bouddhiques”, Mélanges Chinois et Boud- 
dhiques I, Brussels 1931~—2, pp. 49-50. 
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Cf. E.Hardy (ed.), Nettipakarana, p. vili sq.; M.Bode, Pali Literature of Burma, RAS 
of Great Britain and Ireland, London 1909, repr.1966, p. 5. 

See J. Przyluski, Le Concile de Rajagrha, Paris 1926, pp. 353-9. 

Pali Vin II, p. 290; J. Przyluski, op.cit., pp. 159-61, 195-9. 

Like the Abhidharmapitaka in the Vibhajyavadin and Sarvastivadin schools. 
Sumangalavilasini IL, p. 566; Manorathapurant III, p. 159. 

Cf. M. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature Il, Calcutta 1933, p. 77, n.3. 

See E. Obermiller, Bu-ston, History of Buddhism \I (Materialen zu Kunde des Bud- 
dhismus, Nos.18,19) Heidelberg 1931-2, pp. 169-71. 

P. Demiéville, op. cit., p. 30. The same remark in Dipavamsa V, vv. 32--8 regarding 
the Mahasamgiti implemented by the bhiksu Mahasamghika after the Council of 
Vaisali. 

It could be believed that the Buddha here is only a figurehead and that the rules for 
assessment were set up by scholars who lived tong after him. On the Four Authorities, 
etc., also see the Mpps in Traité I, pp. 536—40. 

Thus, according to Buddhaghosa (Sumangalavilasini II, p. 565 sq.), in the phrase 
sutte otaranti vinaye sandissanti, sutta would designate the Suttavibhanga (first part of 
the Vinayapitaka), and vinaya, the Khandakas (second part of the Vinayapitaka); or 
else, sutta would designate the Suttapitaka, and vinaya, the whole Vinayapitaka; or 
again, sutta would designate the Suttapitaka and Vinayapitaka, while vinaya would 
refer to the Vinayapitaka; finally, sutta would include in itself the whole of the Word 
of the Buddha contained in the Tipitaka. 
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